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10. If such other forms of consciousness exist in the universe, 
not only may we at times, as we have just seen, become inherent 
parts of some of those of higher grade than ours; but it is also 
possible that at other times such diverse consciousnesses may merely 
attach themselves to ours, as it were, leaving our own consciousnesses 
essentially intact; but in such cases the other consciousnesses may 
serve to produce emphases in our own consciousnesses, within the 
field of attention, which may point to influences from without such 
human consciousnesses as are familiar to us. 

And in my view it is to the existence of such forms of con- 
sciousness that the evidence emphasized by Myers points; so far 
as it points to anything. 

In his 'Varieties of Religious Experiences,' 5 Professor James, 
in referring to some early experiments of his own, says "One con- 
clusion was forced upon my mind at that time, and my impression 
of its truth has ever since remained unshaken. It is that our nor- 
mal waking consciousness, rational consciousness as we call it, is 
but one special type of consciousness, whilst all about it, parted 
from it by the filmiest of screens, there lie potential forms of con- 
sciousness entirely different. We may go through life without 
suspecting their existence; but apply the requisite stimulus, and 
at a touch they are there in all their completeness, definite types 
of mentality and adaptation. No account of the universe in its 
totality can be final which leaves these other forms of consciousness 
quite disregarded." 

But if all this is true it can not be held that such experiences 
of ours point to the existence of ' dissembodied spirits'; rather 
does it point to other than human forms of consciousness, and con- 
sciousnesses differently embodied, forms of consciousness so dif- 
ferently embodied in fact that in the words of Professor Royce 
quoted above, 'we can not adjust ourselves to a live appreciation of 
their inward fluency. ' Henry Rutgers Marshall. 

New York City. 



THE DYNAMIC CONCEPT OP THE INDIVIDUAL 

"TDERHAPS no philosophical concept presents greater difficulties 
-*- to the dynamic realist than that of individual existence. If 
monism be consistently genetic and uncompromisingly dynamic, the 
fact that the world presents itself to us in the form of units of 
experience is not as self-evident as to common sense it might appear. 1 

5 P. 388. 

1 Strong, in his ' Why the Mind has a Body,' very pertinently says of 
' things-in- themselves ': "If by ' things-in-themselves ' we understand realities 
not only not immediately knowable to us, but unknown to any one, unexplained 
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On the other hand, it is not a defect that can be attributed to 
realism alone. It is certain that idealism meets the same difficulty 
in aggravated form and materialism breaks down logically either 
by ignoring the necessity for a nexus between its units or by reason 
of an ambiguous postulate for supplying it. 

The three fundamental categories or forms of thinking, mode, 
space and time, afford us the ' this-now-here ' of experience and the 
essential of each of these is a continuum broken into units. Neither 
time nor space could ever be presented if they were unbroken, and 
difference or change is essential to modality. But the 'this-now- 
here' characterizes the psychic, as contrasted to the psychological 
—the real in experience as contrasted to the real in recollection, 
or the ' that-then-there. ' 

The difficulty 'of assigning to non-empirical existences a nature, 
or accounting for our knowledge of them, if assumed,' referred to 
by Dr. Strong, is removed by dynamic realism by rejecting not 
only the limitations of phenomenalism, which, as this author points 
out, 'makes no provision for the knowledge of the minds of other 
men and animals,' but by avoiding the other extreme which ignores 
the primacy of experience. 2 

But, as Professor James says, 'our fmiteness and limitations 
seem to be our personal essence' ('Human Immortality,' p. 29). If 
the dynamic view that creation is the self-limitation of energy be 
correct, it follows that all reality is individualized. The subjectivity 

even by themselves, antithetical to consciousness and quasi-material in their 
nature — in short, unknowable, undefinable x — their irrationality and absurdity 
can not be too freely admitted." 

2 It may be noted here that Dr. Strong's argument that, because we do 
know other minds when we theoretically are impotent to do so, there is proof 
of ' transcendence ' in our thinking seems to the writer to rest on the fallacy of 
failing to distinguish the psychic and the psychical (though this distinction is 
often made in the work). We do not experience other minds when we posit con- 
sciousness in them. But neither do we experience our logical processes as such 
when applied to the immediate data of our own experience. To us the opera- 
tions of other minds are not real, but they may be as true as any kind of 
knowledge whatever. The source of our information is indirect, but so is that 
of objective changes in general. We know of them by information and construe 
them by analogy. We can no more deny the validity of the statement, ' I feel 
sad,' than the other made by the same person, ' I see a light.' Of course the 
ultimate validity rests on the law of coherence in both cases, but is that what 
Professor Strong means by 'transcendence' and instinctive knowledge? Per- 
haps his cosmological proof of ' things-in-themselves ' can be construed to be an 
expression of the law of coherence or congruousness. "Things-in-themselves 
must be assumed to fill the gaps between individual minds, and give coherence 
and intelligibility to our conception of the universe." To his physiological 
proof we demur ; it is not true that ' our perceptions are preceded and condi- 
tioned by physiological events, and that this marks them off as effects.' This is, 
we think, far too naive a conception. 
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involved in realizing affords the sole relation on which individuality 
can be based. This is the relation to the subject. In a very true 
sense all individuality is created by me. The validity of the indi- 
vidual is precisely that of reality in general. Spontaneity and re- 
sistance are the parents of a universe of individuals, but they can 
come to realization only in an individual percipient. 

To admit that one can not comprehend self-limitation is not diffi- 
cult in a field where so little can be understood, but this is as 
intelligible as any conception of the origin of the cosmos and at 
least avoids the usual logical errors. 

When we analyze our judgments which create for us units of 
various orders, such as individuals, species, genera, etc., we are 
forced to admit an equal validity for all these categories. That is 
to say, that, considered as a matter of pure reflection, an individual 
is only a group of more or less arbitrarily assembled characters 
(activities), while we can but believe that the link that binds these 
also binds in the same group many other activities which we do not 
now know directly, though we may go on to discover them. We may 
admit that if it were possible for us to gather all these activities into 
the focus of our thinking there would be no individualizing. Royee 
has shown in various places that the attempt to create individuals 
by assembling properties that shall possess the uniqueness necessary 
to individuality must ever fail. Still the erratic granite boulder 
a hundred miles from its source and the human babe, we feel sure, 
are individuals. 

The individual has the advantage over the species or genus in 
that it is unique by virtue, not of its supposed qualities or energic 
forms, but of its relations to me as a percipent. Realities of that 
immediate and compelling sort which direct experience alone can 
produce are attached to individuals but not to species. A species is 
created by recognizing bonds or relations between qualities in 
thought. A species may be true, but it is not, in our sense, real. 
The individualizing moment is not- any combination or relation of 
qualities, but the reality growing out of relation to the subject. The 
individual may not be true, even, as a product of judgment, but the 
defects of judgment do not affect the elements of reality con- 
tained. The validity of the concept of individuality is bound up 
with that of reality and is inseparable from the ground of all 
knowledge. 

Realism has no difficulty with the bare concept of individuality, 
which rests, as we repeat, on the same criterion of congruousness 
as reality. The content of the individual, i. e., the dynamic element, 
will be admitted, but the validity of the limitations which make it 
individual may be denied in so far that the right to ascribe to the 
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limitations, set up by the subject, objective validity is called in ques- 
tion. If the child fill his pint cup repeatedly from the ocean are the 
several cupfuls individuals? Here again the genetic law of congru- 
ousness must be called in. Our minds are integral parts of an 
organism— the universe. The laws of activity which our minds 
present have grown up genetically with all the activities of the 
world. There is an evolutionary relation between the energy of 
my thinking and the energic forms of the external world, therefore 
relations established in one sphere correspond in some way to 
relations existing among the other class of elements. By this 
means the dynamic school escapes the weakness pointed out by 
W. H. Sheldon in the recent writings of the so-called 'pragmatic' 
or Chicago school when he says : ' ' The empirical method with which 
pragmatism sets out is indeed the only correct one, but it has 
abandoned this method. . . . Pragmatism in neglecting the ana- 
lytic study of these categories (permanent reality, causation) is 
narrow and unphilosophical. " 8 

We create objects by thinking properties into relations, but the 
fact that they are thought together thus and not otherwise is evi- 
dence that some special bond or relationship actually exists in the 
energic complex designed as an individual. It might be that another 
kind or stage of being would carve other individuals out of the same 
groups of properties, and these would be true for him. There would 
be an ' external' correspondence— true relationship, in this case also. 
For example, a man may be at one time most impressed with his 
own bodily worth and be willing 'to give everything he hath for 
his life,' while at another time the subordination of self to the 
claims of a higher unit— say society — may lead him to sacrifice all 
to the ideal of the new sphere of self-preservation. Again, a crystal 
may prove to be composed of thousands of exactly similar com- 
ponent crystals and a plant may be divisible into an indefinite 
multitude of integral units. 

As philosophers, then, we may admit with the idealists that, 
objectively speaking, individualization is purposive, a teleological 
abstraction, but practically to us each this teleological fragment is 
a real which is also real to our neighbor to the exact extent to which 
he resembles me, though it will not be exactly the same to him as 
to me. 4 

'Journ. Psych., Philos. Sci. Method., I., 4, p. 105. James likewise laments 
the " great gaps in that system. . . . There is no cosmology, no positive ac- 
count of the order of physical fact as contrasted with mental fact, and no 
account of the fact that different subjects share a common object-world." ('The 
Chicago School,' Psych. Bull., Vol. I., No. I.) 

* The idealistic view is briefly but adequately set forth, for example, in 
Professor Royce's ' Conceptions of Immortality.' " The very conception, then, 
of an individual as a real being, precisely because it is no abstract conception 
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We may rest secure in the belief that the algebraic terms we 
employ retain their correspondence to the objective facts throughout 
all the permutations of our problem, provided our methods are not 
erroneous and that our answer, when the necessary substitutions are 
made, will possess objective validity. We deal with our x, y, z and 
are content to call them real, but we can never know their dynamic 
counterparts, apart from their effects on us, until our limitations 
drop away. The idealist deals with the signs for multiplication and 
division and finds his warrant for reality in these evidences of pur- 
pose. The dynamic realist accepts both as representative of the 
flux of continuous but modalized energy forming part of a universe 
of teleological activity which validates the categories alike of reality 
and of truth. 

The above considerations bring us to the possibility of a realm 
where the laws of our thinking do not prevail. This is the land of 
the absolute. The absolute, 5 we are told, is unlimited, unrelated 
and unconditioned; itds uncaused, and within its realm there is no 
cause. It is, moreover, entire, complete, perfect. Such are its 
claims. Let us examine them. If unrelated it can not exist in the 
same universe with related things. One of the first things that 
strikes us in this connection is that it stands in relation (of opposi- 
tion) to all things we know. As Hegel showed ad nauseatum, pure- 
being, that is absolute, unrelated being, is the same as non-being, 
i. e., does not exist. 'To conceive nothing is the same as not to 
conceive at all' (Malebranche) . Much the same result is reached if 
we examine the word 'unlimited.' If unlimited, it would include 
the facts of relative being to which it is proposed to oppose it. 

The descriptive terms of the second class, in so far as they are not 
negations in positive form, make it necessary to include as valid 
in them whatever is valid at all. If the absolute is the perfect, 
entire, complete being, then such segments as may appear in our 
experience are also included in its own validity, for if the universe 
be perfect, the conclusions valid in partial experience must possess 
some kind of validity for the whole. 

We conclude, therefore, that the reality of our experience is not 
destroyed by appeal to a name for a negation, as such impossible. 
Again, although the reality implied by our union of objective and 
subjective in experience might appear very different to an absolute, 
i. e., a perfect Being, still it would be real for us. Moreover, if He 

but is rather the conception of a unique being, is one that no pure thought or 
experience can express, but is a conception expressible only in terms of a 
satisfied will. ... I conclude, then, so far, that if this world contains indi- 
viduals at all it is a teleological world." (Loc. cit., p. 48.) 

° ' Universal ' is a word better suited to the purposes of this discussion. 
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were a perfect and complete being His being would include the 
relative reality as part of His own absolute reality. A totally mis- 
leading universe would be an impossible universe. 

Properly conceived, the relation between relative and absolute is 
not one of negation, but that existing between the parts and the 
whole in which they subsist. 

But the notion of relation has a deeper significance. "While it is 
true that reality in terms of experience reduces to an affirmation 
(subjective) of attribute (objective) and that the attribute is always 
a 'doing' or activity, yet, philosophically, the reality is incomplete 
unless there is included an End or purpose— a link to other reality. 
This 'Endzweck, ' to use a German word most nearly answering our 
purpose, is inherent in all activity and is that which connects this 
particular doing with all other doing into an organic system. Un- 
related reality is impossible. 

These are difficult ideas. One might illustrate by the white cor- 
puscles in human blood. Viewed singly they perform their func- 
tions as independent organisms, but they are quite unintelligible 
until these functions are perceived in relation to the sustenance and 
preservation of the body at large. The life of an individual is 
unintelligible until considered in relation to its antecedents and sub- 
sequents. The atom or ion or electron is non-existent except in so 
far as it is related to others. Lotze was right in saying that reality 
means 'standing in relation.' Relativity is the philosophical con- 
struction of reality. This conception involves the necessary counter- 
part — that of the absolute, that system or organization (organism) 
in which all being finds its relation. If the absolute be contrasted 
to the relative, this is by comprehending and so fulfilling it. 

The distinctions which have been made involve the use of words 
that have been employed in different and even opposite senses dur- 
ing the history of philosophy, but we may simplify matters by 
starting out from the statement that reality consists in standing in 
relation and that this relation is dynamic. Realities are not simply 
thought together; they work together. Action and reaction is an- 
other way of defining standing in relation. Now if one of the 
elements of reality is always an active self, as in experience it always 
is, then we call self, subject, and the other element of reality, object. 
(Popular language retains evidence of the fact that formerly the 
two terms were used the other way about, but this need not disturb 
the present philosophical usage.) 

The union of the two— the affirming by me of an attribute- 
constitutes our realization. Moreover, in more complicated think- 
ing we may recognize the objectivity of attributes as related to 
other subjects than ourselves and so arrive at an objective universe. 
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In this case the many subjects fuse into an absolute subject, the 
totality of all affirmation as objective to which the attribute exists. 
Thus we apparently divorce the attribute from exclusive relation 
to the self of experience and form a higher type of reality, a being 
of absolute affirmation— of independent existence. We are no 
longer obliged to think of the external world as dependent on our 
affirmation of it, but as being once for all absolutely affirmed or 
valid to all possible subjects. 

Here, as before, reality is the union of objective (attribute) and 
subject (affirmation), but now the subject is not self, but the absolute. 
Something like this is perhaps what Martineau meant by speaking 
of matter as something objective to God. But we are not yet 
speaking of matter. It is easy to see that subjective and objective 
Jiiay be used for either member interchangeably. 

Hegel declares that 'the antithesis of subject and object arises 
originally in the thinking activity, and that we are compelled to 
postulate a world in antithesis to the thinking subject, not by any 
power perceived by the senses and forcing itself in from the out- 
side, nor by any necessity set over against thought, but simply by 
the nature of thought itself (Eucken). 

Having traced the origin of an ideal objectivity freed even from 
dependence upon the single self as subject in experience, it is futile 
to inquire as to the validity of this objective independence. It is 
valid as our creation and has all the validity that anything can have 
for us. Practically we are usually more ready to doubt the ex- 
istence of our subjectivity than the objective world of attribute 
presented from without. But if reality is standing in relation, and 
perceiving (creation) of relation is the function of mind, then we 
must accept both elements in reality. Mind must have faith in 
itself or all progress is at an end. 

C. L. Herrick. 

Socorro, New Mexico. 



DISCUSSION 

A EEPLY TO DOCTOR HOLT 

I TAKE this occasion to thank Doctor Edwin B. Holt for his 
very kind criticism 1 of my article 2 on 'Time-Perception' and 
to answer as best I may the more important of his objections. 

1. Doctor Holt urges that the ratio of the change in an element 
of a psychosis to the change thereby induced in the psychosis as a 

1 See No. 12 of this Journal. 

'American Journal of Psychology, January, 1904. 



